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I 
GEORGE L. BROWN/ j 

S. R. KOEHLER. 

George Loring Brown was born at Boston, on 
the 2nd of February, 1814. Although this fact 
makes him one of the native artists of America, 
he, nevertheless, belongs more to Europe than to 
his own country, for not only his life and his artis- 
tic education, but also the subjects of his pictures, 
point to the other side of the ocean. This is so 
much the more remarkable, as he is a landscape 
painter, for it is especially in this department of art 
that the effort is perceptible among American 
artists, to cut loose from all European traditions, 
to owe allegiance to no school, and to do justice to 
American nature, which is so different from Euro- 
pean nature, by accepting only Nature herself as a 
teacher, an effort which has, indeed, with but few 
exceptions, led to nothing thus far 
but a naked, unpoetical realism, 
while, at the same time, it has vouch- 
safed a certain kind of originality 
to many weak talents, which would 
have been utterly lost had they come 
into contact with European schools. 
But the phenomenon which we have 
pointed out is explained by the fact 
that Mr. Brown stands upon the 
dividing line of two periods. Al- 
though a man in the vigor of his -^ 
best years, he still belongs to an ^^g; 
older generation of artists, and may 
almost be called a representative of •:-, V:~- 
a by-gone time. American art, as \ j- v^L 
well as the country itself, acknowl- 
edged the sovereignty of Europe at 
the time of the war for independ- 
ence. From Europe were appointed 
the vicegerents of royal power; to 
Europe people looked for their edu- 
cation, and, for reasons not difficult 
to understand, this mental depend- 
ence continued to exist, even when 
political independence had long 
since been achieved. The promi- 
nent artists of that and the succeed- 
ing generation — the Copleys, Wests, 
Trumbulls, Allstons, Coles — either 
estranged themselves entirely from 
their country, like the two first, or 
else passed a good portion of their 
lives in Europe, and identified 
themselves with its art; they either enrolled them- 
selves in the ranks of the scholars of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, or followed the paths of classical tradi- 
tion. Among these followers of the classical ideal 
Geo. L. Brown must be placed. Since the artists 
above mentioned, the desire for emancipation has 
commenced to make itself felt in the department 
of art, and in such a manner that Church, for 
instance, did not even visit Europe until after he 

* This article appeared originally in the Zeitschrift fttr 
bildcnde Kunst (Gazette of the arts of design;, the leading 
art journal of Germany. We reproduce it nearly in its 
original shape, having only somewhat condensed the bio- 
graphical details. The same illustrations which embellish 
this number of the Kevikw, appeared also in the Gazette. 
The etched plate has kindly been loaned to us by the artist, 
while for the portrait we are indebted tn Mr. E. A.Seewann, 
the publisher of the Gazette. 



had attained to his fame. And in this movement this artist he looks as his rea! teacher. While with 
for emancipation, the landscape artists (and the Tsabey he nl<o drew diligently from the model, 
portrait painters) have taken the lead. Figure j and studied the old landscape masters, at the 
painting, as far as it is of any moment, goes in the j Louvre, spending five months on the copy of a 
leading-strings of modern French art, while, for j Claude Lorrain, which, after all, so displeased him 
sculpture, Rome continues to be the Alpha and j that he cut it into pieces. After a sojourn of a few 
the Omega. years in his native land, he started for Italy, in the 

Mr. Brown received his first art-instruction from i year 1840, and, except upon the occasion of a 
Alonzo Hartwell, of whom he acquired the nidi- flyingvisit,hedid not return to America until twenty 



ments of wood- engraving. Somewhat later, he 
was engaged to illustrate Peter Parley's books, and 
tried his hand at scene painting upon an amateur 
stage, of which he was a member. At the same 
time he studied the decorative works of Robert 
Jones, a pupil of Stanfield, who then happened to 
be in Boston, and received, now and then, the 
benefit of some instruction from Washington All- 
ston. In the studio of this artist, who. it will l»e 



years later. Arriving at Genoa, "a revelation of 
color broke in upon his mind," to use the artist's 
own words. How differently did the deep blue 
of the sky coruscate there; how much more lumi- 
nously did the sunbeams glow; what magic effect 
was there in the exhau'stless distance! He felt 
that his color-thirsting soul had found its home 
there, and with all the mental and physical energy 
at his command, he entered upon a course of 
severe study, for the purpose of fit- 
ting himself to sing those paeans of 
color which he has never since tired 
of warbling forth into the world — 
sometimes, indeed, with rather too • 
loud a voice. He worked sixteen 
hours daily, almost without inter- 
ruption; now copying a Claude; 
now a Toussin, but generally with 
nature as his model. 

During the year 1S46, while pay- 
ing a short visit to his home, the 
artist exhibited, in the city of New 
York, a "Moonlight View in Ven- 
ice," painted for Mr. Geo. Tiffany, 
of Baltimore. This picture was 
much admired at the time, and laid 
the foundation for his fame in Amer- 
ica. Two years later he made a 
sketching tour along the Rhine, and 
visited Paris again. The summer . 
of 1857 was spent in Switzerland. 
The remainder of the time, until 
his definite return to America, he 
passed in Italy. While there Mr. 
Brown was continually employed 
on commissions from people of all 
stations and nations: Americans, 
Englishmen, French, Russians and 
others. In the year 1854 he also 
executed a series of nine etchings, 
one of which, "A View near Gen- 
zano," accompanies this article. 
The year i860 brought Mr. Brown 
remembered, has been styled the American Titian, 1 back to America. With his return a brilliant 
the love of warm colors and atmospheric effects, | career opened before him. He had brought with 
which characterize his later efforts, sometimes to j him an immense collection of drawings, sketches, 
excess, first possessed him. By Mr. Isaac P. Davis, | and finished pictures, the product of twenty years 
who purchased the first oil-color sketch ever pro- of incessant labor, and with these he opened a 
duced by our young artist, the latter was introduced \ special exhibition in New York. The result was 
i to Mr. John D. Cushing, who offered to provide ' favorable beyond expectation. Although violently 
; him with the means to go to Italy. The offer was j assailed by some of the critics, he was, neverthc- 
\ gladly accepted, but, instead of going to Italy, Mr. j less, appreciated by connoisseurs and art-lovers, 
I Brown, nfter a series of mi>haps, settled down in ! and his exhibition was a success, even in a pecu- 
I Paris, where he remained for three years. Here j niary point of view. From New York he migra- 
'. the works of the French colorists, and among 
i them, especially, those of Eugene Isabey and of 
j Decamps, enchanted him, and when he turned to 
nature, it was with the endeavor to see her through 
j the eyes of these artists. At last he succeeded in 
! gaining admission to Isabey'* studio, and upon 
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ted to Boston, with the balance of his unsold 
pictures, exhibiting them there, with like success, 
in the Athenaeum. The artist relates, with partic- 
ular satisfaction, that, during the exhibition, the 
poet, Longfellow, was introduced to him, and that 
he took him aside and told him not to allow him- 
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Jf to be misled by the outcry of the critics about 
ligh colors ; that his color, although brilliant, was 
■(. all over-wrought, and that no one was able 
ge of it who had not seen Italy, 
nother reproach, which was, however, hurled 
it him by artists as well as critics, was this: That 
ie painted only Italian scenes, but was incapable 
)f painting an American landscape. To meet 
this reproach, he painted his large picture, " The 
Hay of New York," ten feet long, by five and one- 
talf feet high, which he followed up with " The 
Crown of New England," as a companion-piece. 
Although these paintings do not take equal rank 
with the best of his Italian subjects, they, never- 
hcless, commanded wide-spread attention, and 
were almost unanimously lauded by the press. 

The first of the two paintings just mentioned, 
"The Bay of New York," was the cause of bring- 
ing the name of the artist before the public in a 
manner which must be alluded to in a few words : 

A number of private gentlemen, headed by 
Henry Ward Beecher, had clubbed together for 
the purpose of presenting this picture to the Prince 
of Wales, who was then just about to return to 
England, after a visit to America. The presenta- 
tion took place on the eve of the prince's depart- 
ure, and after the picture had remained on exhibi- 
tion in New York for some time, it was sent across 
the ocean, in charge of an agent, to be delivered. 
This agent, at the same time, took out "The 
Crown of New England." which was exhibited in 
London, and there bought by the prince. When 
ie. Bay of New York" was delivered, the 
sent to the agent a very valuable diamond 
itpin, as, the artist maintained, for the artist ; 
as, the agent maintained, for the agent. About 
this diamond pin there arose a terrible quarrel, 
and many a good republican looked wrathfully on 
to see two other republicans pulling their hairs 
over the present of a prince. It is clear, however, 
that justice was on the side of the artist, for he is 
in possession of a letter, written by the prince,* 
and called forth by the quarrel, wherein the apple 
of discord is assigned to the artist. Nevertheless, 
the case was decided against him by the courts, as 
an affidavit of the prince would have been neces- 
sary to settle the matter finally, which affidavit 
could not be procured. 

Since these two pictures, Mr. Brown has painted 
but very few American landscapes. He devotes 
his time to the elaboration of the many sketches 
in his portfolios, and revels in the reminiscences 
of Italian scenery. Very seldom he chooses a 
subject from some other part of Europe, such, for 
instance, as " The Castle and Town of Heidel- 
berg," which was finished but lately. 

It is apparent, from what has been said in our 
introduction, that Mr. Brown occupies an isolated 
position among American artists. Without refer- 
ence to the matter of his subjects, ii is mainly in 
ihcir treatment that he differs from the mass of his 
colleagues. He is the only representative in this 
country of what is called, in Germany, "styled" 

Wvirte) landscape; that is, there is ever a land- 
ideal present to his mind, which he endeav- 
OR to work out in all his pictures, without, however, 
doing violence to nature. The latter is made 

9 

* This statement h ivM quite correct, as Ave h.ippcn to 
Wow. The letter alluded town* written by the primv-'> 
*otlary. It i* dated May ?i, 1867, and signed "W. 
Knollvs." 



1 apparent by the fact that he composes but seldom, 
preferring to paint really existing scenes, which, 
however, he idealizes and beautifies, as it were, by 
the way in which he conceives them, and by the 
magic of the atmospheric effect, which he knows 
how to pour over them. The latter quality again 
makes him a painter of sentiment (German, Stim- 
mung) % although not in the sense which generally 
attaches to this word now-a-days, it being almost 
always understood to mean a sombre, melancholy* 
or, at least, quiet and subdued sentiment. His 
sentiment is that of an elated spirit; he sees the 
world continually in its gay, festive robes; his 
pictures are not like the morbid poetry of a mind 
at variance with itself and the world {Welt- 
sehmerzgedichte) ; they are, on the contrary, songs 
of joy or of praise; and, even, when he depicts 
moonlight effects with the hand of a master, it is 
never the pale moon, breaking through wildly-torn 
clouds, and casting mysteriously fantastic shadows, 
but it is the full, bright orb, beaming from an 
almost or wholly cloudless sky, reflecting its mild 
light on the playful wavelets of a calm sea, or on 
the roofs of the houses, and silvering the summits 
of the mountains in the far-off distance. -Certainly 
such a manner differs widely from that at present 
in vogue in America. What this manner asks is 
nothing but an exact copy of any small piece of the 
world, exactly in that light which may momenta- 
rily illuminate it, even with any unpleasant effect 
that may happen to result from it, and even 
though such an effect may not be in the least 

j characteristic of the scene itself, but may merely 

! be caused by chance. There are those followers 
of this manner who feel that even nature, in her 
every-day garb, may become tedious, and with 
them the desire to adhere to it leads to what may 
be called phenomenal painting. It tempts them 
to catch at all sorts of curious effects of mist and 
sunlight; to penetrate into the very heart of the 
polar regions, for the purpose of finding unused 
themes in the glimmer and glitter of the world of 
ice, and seduces them, in their ardent endeavor to 
be always natural, to fasten transient effects upon 
the canvas, which are so " unnatural," because so 
unusual to us, that, even when seeing them in 
nature, we would cry out : " If that were painted, 
no one would believe it !" 

We can readily comprehend Mr. Brown's works, 
after reviewing his artistic career. We find him, 
at first," studying the decorative works of Robert 
Jones; meet him afterward in the studio of All- 
ston, who was a disciple of the Italian masters of 
color; follow him to Paris, where he shows him- 
self an enthusiastic admirer of the French colorists, 
and sits at the feet of Eugene Isabey, one of the 
prominent members of this school; and, lastly, 
accompany him to Italy, where he is completely 

i captivated by the surrounding nature, and where 



i .. \ /, ., ' ,. ..... . . / , ' j 

! he selects for his guidance, above all other Italian i 
I masters, that highly-praised master of atmospheric : 
effects, Claude Lorrain, whose works he studies i 
with fervent ardor. 

Every observer, when first looking upon Mr. 
Brown's pictures, is immediately struck with their 
brilliant coloring, combined with a scintillating, 
often restless, handling of the brash, which threat- 
ens completely to break up all masses. There is 
a remarkable glow and coruscation in them, to 
such a degree, thai, in those case- in which this treat- 
ment i> not carrie-:! to excess, they act upon the 



beholder like a sudden glimpse of some strange 
fairy land. In tm\ respect a smaller painting, 
dated 1863, has appeared to us peculiarly remark- 
able : To the right of the observer a mass of 
rocks, challenging attention already by its fantastic 
formation ; in a gorge, through which the sunbeams 
are falling, a few houses; a small port, with some 
vessels, in the left foreground, and in the back- 
ground a boundless view upon a perfectly calm 
sea, upon whose surface a few small sails are boldly 
relieved in the distance. Taking a near view of 
this picture, we observe hardly anything but little 
spots of color, and even in the darkest of the 
shadows, there are still to be seen red, and ^reen, 
and all other sorts of dots. But at the proper dis- 
tance these spots and dots shape themselves into 
a magical ensemble, and the distance assumes an 
extension, which is hardly credible. Many of the 
expressions employed by Dr. Julius Meyer, in his 
"History of Modern French Painting," when 
speaking of Eugene Isabey, might be applied to 
Mr. Brown with strict propriety, without, however, 
accepting the verdict which is there finally and 
remorselessly pronounced against the French mas- 
ter. In characterizing Mr. Brown's pictures, one 
might also speak of "the prominent points of 
nature sparkling in the light," which "have been 
thrown around lavishly, like gems," and it was 
indeed interesting and instructive to be able to 
compare a color sketch by Isabey, and to find that 
it bore out this parallel between the treatment of 
the two arti-ts. 

But if Mr. Brown has inherited brilliancy of 
color from his French teacher, he has taken to 
himself a much better quality from his Italian pro- 
totype — we mean the atmospheric effect in his 
distances. In his best pictures he must simply be 
characterized as a complete master in this respect. 
Very naturally he selects with preference those 
scenes in which an unbounded view upon the 
ocean and along the shore makes it possible for 
him to bring into play his extraordinary skill in 
the treatment of aerial perspective; and, in truth, 
there is nothing more beautiful in the whole body 
of American art than these perspectives. One 
almost fancies, in looking upon such pictures, to 
be actually sitting upon the shore, or to be afloat 
upon the waves, and to have before one's eyes the 
boundless expanse of heaven and water. This 
applies equally as well to his daylight pictures as 
to his moonlight effects. 

As to the figures in his pictures, he also follows 
the example of his great prototype, i. <?., he " throws 
them in gratis." 

Several times already in the course of this arti- 
cle the occasion has demanded that we should 
allude to the weaker points of our artist, and as 
one of the unpleasant duties of the art reporter, 
if he wishes to be impartial, consists in the state- 
ment of the failings which, in his opinion, the 
subject of his report is heir to, there is no alterna- 
tive left but to peribmi this unpleasant duty here. 
Mr. Brown has been most frequently and most 
violently assailed for his over-wrought richness of 
color. And, indeed, not always unjustly. Agreed 
that nature in Italy develops a splendor of color, 
which appears hardly credible to the foreign eye, 
it must still be admitted that, in the few American 
landscapes which he has painted, he ha< some- 
times overstepped the bounds' in this direction. 
Generally speaking, his American landscapes are 
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not of his very best, and those who desire to arrive 
at a just appreciation of his works, must study his 
Italian landscapes. The reds and yellows which , 



on 

. . , . , auiwirti^ij, »t 4 ..v... ,vu «»., no doubt, anxious 

American autumnal nature uses so promiscuously : , i.it *■ > r ,* 

f , ■, ,,.,,, , . . - 1 to hear promulgated. I am one of those fellows 

lor her adornment, are stumbling blocks which are j , . . , . , *, „ 

, , , .,,... i who keep an autograph book, and are eternally 

most dangerous to those artists whose first object : , . „ . . j ». • • 

. > s chasing up all conspicuous people, and besieging 

is color. It must be admitted, however, that even ! , J . ', . . . Jl -f , . A . 

-,._.. . ' .r~ . them for their autograph. If they object to writ- 

some of his Italian pictures are open to this stricture. ■ . r T , if _ ' , , 

r J mg a name for me, I ask them to dog s-ear a 



SOME CHOICE AUTOGRAPHS. | Here you sec the mark of the man who scorns 
I have some valuable ideas on the subject of! tol,e cribbed, cabined or confined by any of the 



In his picture of "Attrani, near Amain," for 
instance, even the mountains of the distance, in 
the treatment of which he generally unfolds all his j 
mastery, show a truly mother-of-pearl like varie- j 
gation of colors. But that which in some of his i 
pictures is most of all inimical to a quiet, harmo- ! 
nious effect, is to be sought for in the restless, scin- 
tillating handling of the brush, which has already 
been alluded to, and which resolves all masses 
into a countless multitude of sparkling points. 
Again, this mode: of treatment is most apparent in 
an American landscape, " The Crown of New 



leaf for me, or tear a corner out — do something 
in my book, it matters not what. 

People who have never made autographs a 
study have no idea what an exact, and withal, what 
a sublime science it is; have no idea how com- 
plete an idea of a man's qualities — be he male or 
female — can be gathered from a few hundred 
perusals of his autograph ; his " fist," as the 
printers say. 

Show me the "hand" of- a statesman or a 
gambler, and I will tell you what tricks he will 



«,,„„., ~ r , r , . i P la >' at once - Exhibit to me the autograph of a 

England." Here the effect of the foreground is ,. U1 , . , , . f c 

, . , „ , . . 6 reliable business man, appended to a note for a 



completely lost by reason of this technique; instead 
of the mighty forest which fills the middle-distance, 
the beholder sees nothing at first sight but a surg- 
ing sea of color, and even the virtuosity of treat- 
ment in the mountains of the background cannot 
bring about a complete conciliation to this picture. 
Lastly, we will point to the frequently occurring 



hundred dollars, and I will tell you all about his 
character, as soon as I have an opportunity to 
consult his cook. Place before me the chirog- 
raphy of a scholar, and I will inform you in less 
than no time what is his school of philosophy — or 
at least his school of penmanship. Display to me 



X 



. „ , .- the handwriting of a poet, and I will tell you his 

conventional treatment of trees in the foregrounds, L^„™ ^ u ,.. , ., , . n 

..... „ , & ' I temperament and habits — whether he occupies the 

and with this we will drop our unsavory task of jt rt , w i^ f „,™ flw . • - f r v • i5 v 

e . ~ ,. _ , , . , . hours between the visits of his muse in shingling 

fault-finding. On the whole, it may be said that ,, . , . 4 , , , r „ M 

w « , . , , , 1 sneds or in Keeping the books of a small mil- 

Mr. Brown must not be judged by any one of his ' r , 

J & J J ! Jinerv shop, 

pictures, as his works van' considerably. ~ ' .,, . . . , .. e . 

J : lo illustrate the generaj line of remark, what- j comes next, sandwiched in, no matter how bitterly 

ever it may be, let us make free use of the auto- i against her will, between two great ugly men. 



effete rules of the schools. Horace Greeley is a 
self-made man, and his letters are evidently self- 
made also; and it is evident that they had no 
mirror to look in when they got themselves 
together. We can readily see by the peculiar 
caligraphy of the eeley that its writer will never 
be caught with the bait of British gold ; while the 
bold formation of the Ho, followed by a vigorous 
race, indicate a soul that delights in turnips of its 
own production, at no matter what expense per 
turnip, so that they be produced according to the 
most approved principles of agriculture. 

Speaking of this great humorist, naturally leads 
me to 



4e/ xgpalfc, 

whose sign -manual I have produced with great 
trouble, owing to the reluctance of that gentleman 
to appear upon the printed page. The reader will 
be surprised at the elegance of this hand, know- 
ing how recently its writer has been reclaimed 
from the pagan darkness of China and the blood- 
reeking gulches of California. It is evident that 
nothing but the most untiring assiduity in inscrib- 
ing that name, aided by the extreme brevity of the 
name itself— a peculiarity of Chinese names— could 
have brought Bret to the pitch of perfection which 
he has confessedly attained. 
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But one of the best qualities of the ariist we ■ 
have not yet even touched upon, and this quality 
shows itself in his never-ceasing endeavors to j 
improve. It is this quality which explains the J 
why and wherefore of the fact that one is gener- 
ally tempted to pronounce Mr. Brown's latest 
work his best. And, indeed, the three paintings 
which he has but just finished, combine all his 
artistic virtues, while his failings are hardly per- 
ceptible in them. The concert of colors is con- 
siderably subdued; the masses are not broken, but 
the inimitable aerial perspective remains. These 
three paintings are entitled: "The last gleam in 
the Campagna; " "View of Vesuvius from Castella- 
mare;" and " View of Vesuvius from the sea, by 
moonlight." 



graphs from my book, commencing with that of 



aj/ungfon. 
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MY GALLERY. 

JAMBS MAURICE THOMPSON. 

Though I am poor, and cannot buy 

The rare time-mellowed things of Art, 
God keeps an open gallery 

Of glories for the poor in heart, 
Whose walls are hung with grander show 

Of color than old Titian knew, — 
With outlines Michael Angelo 

Wronged in the best cartoon he drew ! 

All this is mine to have and hold, 

Nor fire may burn nor years may soil. 
With ruthless trace of gathering mold, 

* ] These wonders of the Master's t<nJ ; 

* Nor can some restless child of Fate, 

Some darkly gifted Corsica n, 
By red successes decorate 
His Louvre from my Vatican '. 

Ckawkordsvillp, Inrf., /J/r/7 6, 1871. 



It is evident at once that the man whose fingers 
traced that autograph, never told a lie. A labored 
habit is also bespoken in the method of abbre- 
viating the first name; for it is evident that the 
man who could razee George into Go. writes with 
less e-s than one who spells it " G^o." or "George." 
There is also something about the tail of the small 
g, which hints of high temper ; but the straight, 
heavy stroke of the / shows that the temper is 
under the control of a strong will. There is, 
again, a certain recklessness about the finish of 
the n which reminds one of that cherry tree and 
its unhappy fate. How different in all respects, is 
{ the chirography of 



! 



Jfr/in ffltn/wetw, 



The hesitation and delicacy with which this sweet 
girl traces her name, in the softest of violet ink, is 
as much a part of her nature as the sunny curls 
which play about her dimpled cheeks, as she 
shrinkingly pleads for her sex upon the public 
platform. The most hardened roue cannot gaze 
upon this autograph with dry eyes. 
We come next to the chirography of 



JHflAn Ksi?i4M, 



a person well known to all my readers. It will 
be seen that Mr. Smith traces his name with a 
boldness and freedom which is characteristic of 
his nature, at the same time crossing his / and dot- 
ting his i with scrupulous care. The same cannot 
be said of 



gp. & g&a&t. 



who, though his eyes are crossed by nature, ne- 
glects to dot his ?s t and the engraver has to do it 
for him. General Butler writes with the rapidity 
of a man of affairs, and marshals his battalion of 
script characters as if they were raw recruits in 
the army of Bermuda Hundred. The But end 



'which we next present! Here we have grace, 
j modesty and what-d'-ye-call-it combined. Com- 
! pare the W with that in the name of the father of 
i his country ! The two are not to be named the 
; same day, so superior is the latter in elasticity, flex • 

I ibility and all the modern improvements. Then, I f his surname is better done than the ler end; 

again, Mr. Wcntworth never abbreviates. His suggesting that perhaps he may have been sud' 

. name, to be characteristic of the man. must be j denly moved to move the previous question on a 

j Ku Klux bill, or join issue with an ancient per- 
aboul Long John's handwriting a j sonal enemy, on some question or other, while in 
j bucolic simplicity which bespeaks the propagator | the midst of his writing. Such are the vicissitudes 
j of pumpkins and the breeder of bramah poolras. j c f public life. While on this subject, let me present 
• In this respect it is worthy of comparison with ihc I you with a pair of autograph? : 
! autograph of ; ' 



, full length. 
There i? 



which I take pleasure in transferring to this 



page. 



